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day devotion to the work, ever persevering, despite all
hindrances, to express his meaning; tired, although the
labour was the fascination of his life, and only dispirited,
not defeated, when the world gave him not one word of
encouragement or commendation. And I wonder at the
little originality of taste there was among our forbears
when the picture was offered to them for a beggarly sum,
and they, dealers and rich men of taste alike, turned away
from it with contempt/'

That he might break loose from the trammels of private
patronage, Watts went so far as to undertake certain mural
paintings of a public character without professional charge ;
but Hunt could not afford to follow this example, and the
result was that with single small exceptions he was ignored
by all public bodies. It is, indeed, extraordinary to reflect
that the Church of England should have been so blind as to
employ inferior artists whilst it allowed our greatest painter
of religious subjects to earn a precarious livelihood from
the pockets of private individuals. In an article on Pre-
Raphaelitism, printed in Chambers' Encyclopaedia, Hunt
refers to the narrowing effect of this kind of patronage upon
the best art; after alluding to the public neglect of the Pre-
Raphaelites he continues : " Their work, therefore, has been
confined to the limits of private patronage, which for the
poetic and ambitious art they aimed at is too limited a sphere.
Works of national importance are the only entirely appro-
priate field for the highest efforts."

It is hardly necessary to speak of Hunt's sincerity as a
painter. So determined was he upon producing nothing
but his best work that there were occasions when the slightest
dissatisfaction with what he had done would result in the
obliteration from his canvas of months of strenuous toil.
He was scrupulously careful in the preparation of his